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CONGRESS 


Mr. Smiru: Since two of my favorite political personalities 
are joining this discussion, there is a confession which I would 
like to make on this Rounp TaBLe, as we come to discuss 
Congress—that center of our democratic system. 

I feel free to make it to you, Congresswoman Douglas, ‘because 
you are, as usual, your gracious self, but also because you occupy 
the seat which I once held, representative-at-large from Illinois; 
and to you, Congressman Dirksen, because you have long been 
my favorite congressman of the loyal opposition. 

My confession, colleagues, is that there is abroad in the land a 
great deal of discouragement over Congress today and too much 
criticism of the performance of members of Congress as the 
nation’s political representatives. 


Mrs. Douctas: Some hundred -years ago Edward Everett 
Hale claimed that the chaplain rose daily in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, looked around at the members, and prayed for the 
country. I do not support that story, but it shows an old point of 
: view. 


| — 


Mr. Dirksen: Was there ever a time, _T. ye when people were 
‘not critical and a bit discouraged about Congress? It has hap- 
pened i in every generation. I have been one of the defenders of 
ngress, but, at the same time, I freely admit that there is room 
or improvement. 


Mr. Smitu: We will all be in that mood today, I think. We 
t to admit what is true, but we also want to deal with these 
iticisms. I wonder whether you both really know the full extent 
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of the discouragement today over Congress. It is so widespread 
that sometimes, as I travel over the country, I think that we 
ex-congressmen are the only ones who do not relax our faith in 
Congress. 

By the way, it is a strange thing in a way, and I think that it 
constitutes the highest praise, that even men like myself, who 
were turned out of Congress for the pusillanimous lack of just a 
few more votes to stay in, always continue as devoted disciples 
of the legislative way of doing things as practiced in America. 
Congress, I admit, will always remain to me the summit of our 
political system and indeed to me the great point of our creative 
morality. Its members, like you, will always be to me the quiet, 
or sometimes the not-so-quiet, heroes of the civic art in this 
blessed republic of ours. 


Mr. Dirksen: Of course, T. V., people like you, who have had 
an opportunity to serve in Congress (and you served with dis- 
tinction, let me say) .... 


Mr. SmitH: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Dirksen: .... have some knowledge of the complexities 
of the issues with which we are confronted. So, to be charitable, 
one might say that to understand is to forgive a great deal. 


Mrs. Dovatas: And, too, ex-congressmen know how hard it 
is to resolve conflicts in which each side thinks that it alone sees 
the right. 


Mr. Smitu: Now that it is clear that we think well of one 
another (as a senator said, ““We’ve lathered one another’s egos’), 
let us settle down for the moment to the real business, because 
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we want to discuss Congress today, as it stands in the minds of 
the American people; we want to analyze its functions; we want 
to put the best light on it we can; but we also want to deal justly 
with the discouragements which exist. 

I want you both to join me, if you will, in comparing notes 
over the experiences which we have had. Especially I wish that 
you could get in a sort of confessional mood of telling me what 
has stood in the way of your doing that gallant service which 
every congressman who steps off the train in Washington hopes 
to do for his district and for his nation. 

Mrs. Douglas, are you in a confessional mood? Obviously there 
are so many letters which you get that you cannot have any time 


for discussing these things. 


Mrs. Dovctas: That is a good question from you, for, since 
you were my predecessor in this post six years ago, you know 


that I have the largest district in the country—being the whole 
state of Illinois. 


Mr. Situ: Eight million, is it not? 


Mrs. Dove as: About eight million, yes. So, perhaps, I have 
the largest mail from any district. 


Mr. Smirtu: I had about a hundred letters a day. How has it 


' been going in the meantime? 


Mrs. Dovctas: Mine has been running three to four hundred 


letters a day, except that, when there is an OPA deluge, it is far 


greater. 


Mr. Situ: Then it goes into the thousands, does it not? 
Mrs. Dovctas: That is right. 
Mr. Smitu: Yours, also, Dirksen? 


Mr. Dirksen: Oh, very definitely! 
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Mr. Smiru: You have a single district, but your mail has 
gotten heavier and heavier, has it not? 


Mr. Dirksen: Heavier with the years; and, of course, when 
these high issues come on, it multiplies enormously. 


Mr. Smiru: There are a lot of citizens, you know, who want to 
know whether they ought to write their congressmen. I would 
like to pass some advice along as to how they ought to write 
their congressmen, if they are going to write. What kind of letters 
influence you? 


Mrs. Dovetas: A reasoned personal letter is invaluable. I 
have received a lot of insight from my constituents on certain 
problems with which they have firsthand knowledge. I do not 
think that form letters, however, or cards, or vehement letters— 
certainly not anonymous letters—carry much weight, do you? 


Mr. Dirksen: No; definitely not. I like those letters which 
are on the personal side. If they are constructive, if they repre- 
sent a personal opinion or a personal experience, obviously they 
are going to have great weight. I once said that daily mail is the 
congressman’s Gallup poll. We welcome the mail—but always 
on the constructive side, if that can be done. And, of course, you 
have received thousands of cards, Mrs. Douglas, on occasion, 
which were printed and signed to express a viewpoint, I suppose. 


Mrs. Dovetas:.That looks like an inspired mail. 
Mr. Dirksen: Exactly that! 


Mrs. Dovetas: They say that there is such a thing as “Capi- 
tol Hill fever,” in which one gets a rather heady swelling and not 
much inner growth. I think that it is a very wholesome thing to 
keep this contact with one’s constituents. Lincoln used to talk 
about “his daily bath in public opinion.” We do not have the 
opportunity of seeing our constituents daily, but we do have 
these letters which keep us in touch. It is very wholesome. 
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Mr. Situ: After all, the lobbyists of great and legitimate in- 
terests have access to you in person as well as through mail. 
The people who are not organized have no other access to you, 
besides voting for you or against you at election time, except by 
this mail. While I would not expect congressmen to discourage 
constituents from writing, will you allow me to say, in a confes- 
sional mood and in the light of a good deal of experience, that I 
think that we have reached a point at which this campaign 
“Write Your Congressman,” regardless of what you have to 
write, is not very helpful. Unless the letters are personal, unless 
they are courteous, unless they are knowledgeable (and I em- 
phasize that—unless the person knows more about it than you 
know), he is not very helpful in telling you how you ought to 
vote on an issue, because you do not vote his prejudice any more 
than you vote your own. 


Mrs. Doveras: That is true. But special interests sometimes 
are so much more articulate on this than, let us say, just the 
consumer or the people who are thinking more or less of the gen- 
eral welfare. That is why I think that the mail is important. 

There are a couple of things which I would like to say in regard 
to mail and while we are also speaking about the general popu- 
larity of denouncing Congress. It is probably true that, at the 

Close of every war, Congress reflects a lot of the disunity which is 
seen in the country itself. During an emergency, groups, individ- 
uals, and nations are all able to submerge their personal and 
special interests for the general welfare. But when the emergency 
is passed, then there is a feeling, “Well, we’ve all sacrificed 
enough; now let’s look after number one.” 


Mr. Smitu: The test of what you are saying is whether or not 
there has been better mail or more unanimity in dealing with 
eign issues on which we have been agreed than on domestic 
es. 
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Mrs. Dovetas: Exactly! And I think that that can be demon- 
strated. On issues on which our country is clearly united, even 
the actions of Congress reflect the unanimity of the country. 

For example, the people felt that this time they were not going 
to make the mistakes which they made after World War I. 
They were going to win the peace, not throw away the peace, as 
they did before. For that reason the mail, as well as the Gallup 
polls, has shown almost unanimity in desiring speedy action on 
the machinery for collective security. Opposition practically 
melted away when the United Nations Charter came up for 
ratification. Similarly, the implementing powers were passed by 
both houses, as they came, as well as the other agencies to pro- 
mote peaceful solution of various economic and social problems. 
Agencies like the Food and Agriculture Organization; the United 
Nations Educational, Social, and Cultural Organization, which 
was passed just this last month; the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments—all were widely supported. I believe that the discords 
and the confusion in Congress on domestic measures reflect that 
same confusion in the nation as a whole. But, while the hurdles 
to peace remain vast, the legislative record of Congress in this 
respect, I think, has been almost triumphant all the way 
through. 


Mr. Situ: And may I suggest to you that if you could do 
something to educate the constituency on domestic matters, as 
they have been educated on international matters, you might 
get this same informed mail which is not so divided on both sides 
of an issue. What are you doing about that? 


Mrs. Dovctas: Well, I have a little special project. 
Mr. Smitu: I thought so. 


Mrs. Dovetas: As a matter of fact, you remember that after 
the last war the people of this country were shocked as they 
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noted the high rate of illiteracy of our boys who were in the 
draft. As a result, there was started, for the moment, the Moon- 
light Schools to eradicate illiteracy. Similarly this time we have 
been startled by the fact that one-fifth of all the young men of 
our country in the Selective Service had not even finished the 
fourth grade. 

I do not believe that academic education is necessarily a 
measure of an enlightened citizenry, but tools for self-education 
are needed. Therefore, I have presented a public library demon- 
stration bill, the Hill-Douglas Bill. I think that it is the cheapest 
way of raising the level of our citizenry and of enriching the 
lives of millions of people. It has been indorsed by the Farm 
Bureau, the Grange, the Farmers Union, and the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Did you know, T.V., that thirty-five million 
Americans had no public library service whatsoever? 


Mr. Situ: I will have to begin to get acquainted with my 
own country anew if that is true. 


Mrs. Douctas: Almost all states have large areas where there 
is no service. 


Mr. Smitu: Books are the chief reservoir we have of civic 
knowledge also. 


Mrs. Dovctas: That is right. And, oddly enough, where 
there is no library service, there are fewer bookstores and com- 
mercial outlets for getting books, and elementary education, of 
course, is very meager. If a person cannot supplement the basic 
texts with other books, the child lacks an essential of growth 
without books. Adult education is almost impossible. It is the 
rural regions chiefly which have not had library service. It has 
been proved that, with larger administrative areas and branch 
Tiiasies and the use of bookmobiles, these regions can be serv- 
iced very economically. The bill which we advocate would allow 
i 
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the state agency to tailor the plans for its own community. As 
drawn, it is merely a four-year demonstration period. It does not 
go into the policy of federal aid in this matter as a permanent 
policy. 

Mr. Smitu: I hope that you get a chance to try this out, be- 
cause this seems one way of making letters from your constitu- 
ents more intelligent, by furnishing them the basis on which they 
can make up their own opinions. 


Mrs. Doveras: Where “we the people” are the government, 
it is essential that people have authoritative information. When 
there are vast changes, such as we are having today in this atomic 
age, it is imperative for citizens to keep abreast of the times. I 
think that this is a modest tool which could help. 


Mr. Smit: Did you notice that Dirksen has been tugging his 
sleeve while you were talking; he must have a special project of 
his own up his sleeve. Pull it out, Everett. 


Mr. Dirksen: I do not know about a special project, but I 
wanted to get back to the subject matter for a moment. I think 
that we are trying to anchor our thinking about a relationship 
between members of Congress in their representative capacity 
and the people they represent. 


Mr. Smit: That is what the shooting is all about. 
Mr. Dirksen: And, of course, we are interested in how that 
relationship can be improved and how we can better articulate 


the sentiment of the country if it is going to be truly representa- 
tive. 


Mr. Smiru: That is what you are here for. 


Mr. Dirksen: Exactly so! I try to keep in contact with my 
people by means of a weekly newsletter, and I make a few 
transcriptions. 
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Mrs. Dove tas: I follow that same policy. 


Mr. Dirksen: And I think that it is a grand idea because it 
gives one a chance to dress up an idea now and then to send it 
out in rather bold and compact form. Particularly for the people 
in the rural areas I like especially the feature that the newsletter 
goes to the country papers. 


Mr. Situ: I wish, myself, that there were some way of the 
ordinary citizen’s getting the education, by just listening in on 
Congress, which we get when we listen to one another’s debates. 


Mr. Dirksen: Definitely so! But, to go back to this relation- 
ship, obviously we want to be informed and we want to inform 
our people. I think Jefferson said, “To inform the minds of the 
people and then abide by their wishes and their viewpoints.” 
As a member of the Joint Committee on Reorganization, I re- 
member that we had a proposal for broadcasting the debates of 
Congress. It was authored, I think, in the first instance by 
Senator Pepper. There is some virtue in it, particularly if we 
could have night sessions when people are at home. Then we 
could give them the benefit of the debates in Congress on what- 
ever level they might be. This is done in Australia today, and we 
could very well do it here. 

In other days, of course, the debates were more generously 
reported than they are at the present time. I think that the 
‘country would benefit thereby and that it would bring about a 
better relationship between those in public life and the people 

whom they represent. There might be a better appreciation of 
_ mutual viewpoints. 


Mr. Situ: I wonder if I could keep you in this confessional 
ood now. We have been talking about the constituents and 
eir approach to you through mail and otherwise and what can 
done to make a more intelligent citizenry. I have the impres- 
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sion, not looking at you but looking inside at my own experience, 
that we in Congress need education more even than the con- 
stituents need education. I feel that, unless there is some way of 
increasing the knowledge of congressmen under the great pres- 
sures of life, they do not do so good a job themselves for the lack 
of knowledge. 

Let us take the question of the OPA, for instance, on which 
your mail has been very heavy. I make the guess that you have 
had equally reasonable, equally intelligent, equally conscientious 
people on every side of that question. I make the further guess 
that neither one of you has had time to become an authority on 
the issues which are involved in the OPA. 


Mr. Dirksen: If you want a comment on that, I would say 
that one tries to become an authority in so far as he can. Here 
we have a lot of abstruse legislation which requires careful study, 
and always we are up against the time hurdle. What is going to 
happen to the OPA is anybody’s guess at the moment. The pic- 
ture is still confused here, as everybody knows. 


Mr. Smit: Mail still coming in? 
Mr. Dirksen: Oh, definitely! 
Mr. Situ: On both sides? 

Mr. Dirksen: On both sides. 


Mrs. Dovetas: I have had thirteen hundred letters on it; and 
90 per cent were for it, of course. 


Mr. Dirksen: And it indicates, of course, the depth of the — 
issue in the mind and in the thinking of the people. : 
Parenthetically maybe I ought to offer this. You remember, 
Mrs. Douglas, that when we had up the extension resolution, I 
thought that it would have been a grand idea to put OPA in a 
sort of standby condition—that is to say, to continue it for a 
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while and then to suspend the exercise of all the powers under 
OPA. It would thus stand in the shadow asa policeman until we 
could develop a better experience and go through a demonstra- 
tion period to see just what would happen as a result of an abrupt 
transition from a controlled economy to an uncontrolled econ- 
omy. It has to be done sometime anyway. 


Mrs. Dovctas: Don’t you think that that would be like pay- 
ing the staff of OPA to fold their hands while they watch the 
country go over Niagara Falls in a barrel? 


Mr. Dirksen: The money would not be nearly so important 

as the experience which we might gain, considering, of course, all 

_ the diversity and the volume of transactions which are involved 
_ in the whole economy and the whole price level. 


Mr. Smitu: I do have the impression that much social ma- 
_ chinery is good only when we do not try to use it. 


Mr, Dirksen: Isn’t that the truth! 


Mr. Smitu: And that is a very interesting suggestion which 
you make. We would have that situation in this case. If we did 
_ start over Niagara, we could pull out..... 


Mr. Dirksen: That is right! 


i ; 

| Mk. Smitu:.... but, meantime, we have to pull out sooner 
_ or later, and we could see if we could pull out without it but, 
at the same time have OPA ready, if needed. 


Mrs. Dovctas: May I say this? I have no liking for controls 
in themselves, and an easement is certainly needed in some cases, 
for there have been many injustices and annoyances caused by 
PA which should be righted. However, I thought that it was 
ibly significant that today the Associated Press index of 
eighted wholesale prices, which I saw in the New York Times, 
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said that there-had been a 10 per cent increase this last week, as 
of July 6, over the week before. Never in our history have we had 
such an increase. It would thus seem as if we have already had 
an example of what is going to happen if, at this moment, all con- 
trols stay off. The end is not in sight yet, because, although butter 
has already shot up in some places to eighty cents to a dollar a 
pound, from fifty-five cents in the middle of May; although milk 
in New York City, I notice by the Times, is going to be twenty- 
one cents; although hamburgers in Raleigh, North Carolina, are 
going to around seventy-five cents; although automobiles, cloth- 
ing, machinery, farm appliances, rents have gone up; all are also 
going to continue to go up very drastically. In some cases price 
increases have been held off for a short time to see if the OPA is 
to be continued, but, as these rises go on,.then labor will demand 
higher wages; there will be more strikes, interruption of produc- 
tion, less goods. And, in all, supply and demand will get still 
further out of kilter. 


Mr. Dirksen: May I interpose just one observation in this 
connection. Of course, we have to make this transition sometime, 
but it seems to me that we ought to draw clearly the definition as 
to what is inflation and what is nothing more than a price 
squeeze. That is to say, we cannot compel a businessman to do 
business at a loss. If his basic current cost can be ascertained and 
a-reasonable profit added, that is what it is. That may mean a 
higher price, but if we are going to get production, obviously 
there has to be a stimulus to production. » 


We could spend all day arguing OPA, and we e ought to take 


more time on Congress. 


Mrs. Douctas: May I just say thst production already is up | 


to 1941 levels?, There has been a marvelous rise in production 
this year. But we have a backlog of accumulated needs; and that 
is why, until supply more nearly meets the accumulated needs, 
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it would seem as if controls would have to go on. Inflation is a 
very tragic thing for people with fixed incomes. For instance, 
there are the veterans who have been given something like sixty- 
five dollars a month with which to resume education. What is 
sixty-five dollars a month with prices what they are now? 


Mr. Situ: It is pretty clear that we are not going to settle 
the OPA issue today. This happens to be a crucial moment in 
Congress around a certain bill. 

Our larger concern in these constituencies about which we 
have been talking is that you both want to do a good job. You 

_ probably both have different views about the OPA—at least, 
_ honest representatives do. I apprehend that neither one of you 
_ knows enough, really, to settle this issue on the ground of facts; 
_and I think that one reason why you do not know enough (I 
would not know enough; it is a venture in faith) is that we do not 
have the machinery for educating the congressmen themselves 
on these issues so that we can become as informed as we want the 
citizens to be. 


Mr. Dirksen: As a general observation, of course, far more 
_ expert people in the economic field have an honest difference of 
opinion about this. But I thoroughly agree with your observation 
that we can do a better job in proportion as we get more informa- 
tion, more data, more statistics, from an impartial source. 


_ Mk. Smita: When I was in the senate of Illinois, our own 
“state, I was so distressed and so frustrated with the fact that I 
id not even haye time to read the bills and to understand them 
at I spent all my time trying to get a research organization for 
e senate of Illinois which would give impartial judgment, not 
m the governor, where there is an interest against the Sen- 
e. Are we doing something like that in Congress? 


‘Mr. Dirksen: It is a great pleasure to be able to report that 
[13] 
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at long last we have made some real advances in that field. 
You are probably familiar with the bill which relates to the re- 
organization of Congress. I had the honor of serving on the 
Joint Committee which drew up the plans, consisting of six 
senators and six members of the House. 


Mr. Smitu: Listen, Everett, I do not believe that any reor- 
ganization will be Utopia—it will just raise false hope—unless 
among other things it gets more knowledge into a form possible 
to be read by congressmen when they need it. 


Mr. Dirksen: Exactly so! And, of course, it addresses itself 
to two fundamental propositions. The first one is to give more 
time to reflect and to deal with these propositions. 


Mrs. Dovctas: May I interpolate there? 
Mr. Dirksen: Yes, indeed! 


Mrs. Dovctas: Was it Francis Bacon who bragged that he 
had taken all knowledge to be his province? I had not aspired to 
any such goal until I came to Congress; but, with the varied and 
myriad problems which come to us, really that does seem to be 
our function. 


Mr. Smitu: That is exactly the predicament which you are 
in, and the predicament which I was in. 


Mr. Dirksen: That goes back to the confession with which 
we started out. I have often felt a sense of frustration because of 
the immensity of the task here. In a single day we have up to 
three or four appropriation bills or conference reports and other 
substantive legislation of a very diverse nature, involving bil- 
lions of dollars. Sometimes it shocks one into an even greater — 
sense of responsibility. Gm 

But let us go back for a moment. We are making some prog- | 
ress. The Legislative Reorganization Bill has already passed the 

a ‘ 
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‘Senate, and I venture the prayer for hope that before another 
ten days or two weeks roll around that we will have a chance to 
)act on it in the House. It has some very fundamental proposi- 
‘tions in it. For instance, there is this question of a more effective 
; liaison between the White House and Capitol Hill: 


On June 10, 1946, the Senate, by a vote of 49 to 16, passed and sent to the 
| House the bill designed to modernize the machinery of Congress. The Reorgan- 
lization Bill, introduced in the Senate by Senator Robert M. La Follette, was 
passed only after the introduction of certain amendments to the original plans 
for reorganization. 

For instance, the proposed Office of Congressional Personnel was eliminated 
‘from the bill. This proposal would have ended the traditional senatorial patron- 
age system in the appointment of Capitol employees by giving the director of 
‘the proposed office power to hire and fire legislative employees on a merit basis. 
Another amendment eliminated the provisions in the bill for research assistants 
‘who were to be attached to the congressional press and radio galleries. Further, 
' a proposal to allow income-tax exemptions to members of Congress for expenses 

‘incurred in maintaining Washington residences was stricken from the bill. 

According to Senator La Follette, however, the “keystone of the arch” of the 
Reorganization Bill was kept intact. These provisions included means of con- 
‘solidating the functions of standing committees, reducing the number of stand- 
‘ing committees in the Senate from thirty-three to fifteen, limiting the number of 
committees on which a member could serve, and setting up joint committee 
“sessions. Committees would be authorized to appoint four professional staff 
members (in addition to the regular clerical staffs) for research and information. 
The appropriations committee would be given. four such experts for each sub- 
‘committee as well. Committees also would receive subpoena power and expense 
_ accounts to make investigations, and the bill could eliminate special investiga- 
| tive committees. 

In order to strengthen fiscal control, the measure calls for the adoption of 
annual federal budget totals by joint action of the revenue and appropriating 
committees of both houses. If total expenditures recommended by the appro- 
_ priating committees for the coming fiscal year exceeded total federal income as 
“estimated by the revenue-raising committees, Congress would be required by 
' record vote to authorize the creation of additional federal debt in the amount of 

excess. 

Lobbying groups, it also provided, which organize to influence legislation 
would be required to register with Congress and to file detailed quarterly ac- 
counts of their receipts and expenditures as well as ‘to furnish full information 
on their membership and sources of contributions. - 

h Among other things, the bill also raises the salaries of congressmen from ten 
Sere to fifteen thousand dollars a year; it provides an eight-thousand- 

-a-year administrative assistant for each member of Congress; it sets up 
majority and minority policy committees; it establishes a Joint Legislative 
tive Council which would seek closer liaison with the President; and it 
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Mr. Situ: I can see that it is good right off the bat. 


Mr. Dirksen: One of the distressing things here is that so 
many of the stalemates grow out of those little frictions and that 
fractiousness of spirit which could be so easily ironed out if we 
could get people to sit down around the table and discuss the 
given matter from a common viewpoint. 


Mrs. Douctas: The importance of such a liaison is certainly 
demonstrated by the successful way in which a liaison group was 
launched in regard to foreign affairs. During the war, of course, 
the consultations began with the chairmen of the House and 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committees and the ranking minority 
members. Of course, they both sat in at San Francisco and were 
in London at the launching of United Nations. There has thus 
been a unanimity and cohesion in foreign policy through that 
medium. 


Mr. Dirksen: That is true. 


Mr. Smitu: Believe me, colleagues, from way back at the fork 
of the creeks from where I come now, it does not help the reputa- 
tion of the Senate and the House to get into a jam with each 
other; and it does not help the reputation of either the presidency 
or the Congress to get in a jam with each other and begin calling 
names, as over the OPA, for instance. If you have something 
which will help keep that spirit of animosity down, it is good. 


Mr. Dirksen: Exactly! We are not unmindful of that either. 


amends the Federal Tort Claims Act and the General Bridge Act to reduce the 
work of Congress with respect to the authorization of claims against the govern- 
ment and with respect to the construction of bridges. 

The bill would also encourage retirement by permitting members of Congress 
to join the Federal Retirement System on a contributory basis. To be eligible 
for retirement pay, members would have had to deposit 6 per cent of their basic 
salary, to have served at least six years in Congress, and to have reached the age 
of seventy-two (New York Times and New York Herald Tribune, June 11, 1946). 
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(Obviously, the various branches of government were not meant 
to be isolated and set off to one side, because if that is the case, 
then of course they are not going to function. 


Mr. Smitu: That is one side of the Reorganization Bill, then. 


Mr. Dirksen: Yes, we have this proposal for a liaison com- 
mittee, consisting of a substantial number of members of the 
"House and Senate who would sit at regular intervals with the 
|President of the United States to acquaint him with the thinking 
on Capitol Hill and to get his viewpoint. Out of that, of course, 
there is going to come the amicability and a spirit of harmony 
twhich is going to be conducive to less friction in the country and 
imore ready solutions to these problems. 


Mr. Situ: You have that as a party measure now, but you 
ido not have it as a bi-party measure. 


Mr. Dirksen: That is right; it is not regularized. 


Mrs. Dovctas: I have some self-interest in this bill, because 
there is a chance for lifting some of the burdens off the member, 
iis there not? Again, as the member from the largest district, with 
eight million constituents, I certainly would appreciate those 
parts of the bill which would provide an administrative assistant 
to carry on some of the errand-boy functions of a congressman. 


_ Mk. Dirksen: I will have to interpose to say that, unfor- 
tunately, the Senate struck out some portions of the bill, but I do 
hope that we can reinstate them when it comes up for House 
action, because it is so vital, of course, to better performance of 
the job with which we are intrusted. 


‘ Mr. Smitu: That would help you to handle your mail, as well 
? all the rest of your duties, would it not? 


_ Mrs. Dove as: Oh, yes, of course. And it also provides added 
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stenographic help. It would relieve the pressure of the mail and 
all the rest which take so much time. It is a very important bill. 

Is there not also a chance to eliminate some of the more 
trivial measures which take so much of Congress’s time, like the 
private bills? 


Mr. Dirksen: We have, for instance, this sort of situation: 
To reinstate into good grace somebody who has been dishonor- 
ably discharged, a private bill has to be introduced. To get a per- 
mit for a bridge across a navigable stream there must be a pri- 
vate bill introduced. A mail truck hits one of our constituents 
and there is a damage claim; we introduce a private bill. In pro- 
portion as those can be channelized into competent hands, it 
simply adds to the time which we can devote to study and to re- 
search. 


Mr. Smitu: These go into the thousands, do they not? 
Mr. Dirksen: Exactly so! 


Mr. Smitu: The major legislation of Congress—most people 
do not know this—is these private bills, all of which are legiti- 
mate but waste enormous time. 

What else are you doing? 


Mr. Dirksen: Let us get back to this matter of information 
and research. Here is a Library of Congress, under the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress—one of the greatest, if not the greatest in the 
whole wide world. 


Mk. Suitu: You know, I did not know until I got to Congress 
that it is what the name says, a library of Congress. It is for the 
congressmen. 


Mr. Dirksen: Certainly it is; it is under the jurisdiction of 
the legislative branch, and we appropriate for it. 
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Mr. Smitu: But you do not have the time to go over and use 


‘it. 

Mr. Dirksen: We have to get some of that information 
‘digested so that in a busy life we can use it and so that it is 
apropos of the things which we are dealing with, the complex 
lissues from one day to another. So, here is an effort now to build 
‘up a research staff over there and to channelize that informa- 
tional service so that it will be more readily available and will 
‘come from the hands of experts. That is highly important. That 
is a second highlight in the reorganization proposal. 


Mrs. Dovetas: I heartily favor that legislative reorganiza- 
tion plan. I wonder if it was a bad omen that, the other day, the 
House opposed the Executive Reorganization Plans 1, 2, and 3? 
We had asked the President to make such changes, trying to 
streamline his own sprawling offices and have fewer people report 

to the Executive. Then we rejected his plan. There is a lot of 
denunciation in the House of “‘red tape” and “bureaucracy,” but 
we seem to be saying, “Reorganization is a fine idea, but we 
can’t do the job, and we won’t let the Executive do it either.” 


Mr. Dirksen: May I say that I served on the Special Re- 
organization Committee back in 1937, but I believe that the 
Committee on Expenditures was on good ground because two of 
these bills, in my judgment, were not in conformity with the 


2 President Truman on May 16, 1946, presented to Congress a plan recom- 
mending governmental reorganization in three phases and proposed the enlarge- 
ment of the Federal Security Agency and its elevation to the status of a depart- 
ment whosé head would join the Cabinet. 

Mr. Truman’s plans, for which no estimate was given as to what saving of 
money might be involved, fell into these three aims: (1) the enlargement, cen- 
tralization, and eventual elevation of the administration of social security and 
allied functions dealing with what the President termed the conservation of 
“human resources”; (2) to make permanent by status a number of reorganiza- 
tions already made by executive order under emergency war powers; and (3) new 
consolidations (New York Times, May 17, 1946). 
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Reorganization Act which is on the books now and one of them 
was quite objectionable in its endeavor to set up a temporary 
agency as a permanent agency. 


Mrs. Dovctas: The Attorney-General’s Office testified, of 
course, to the absolute legality of the items. 


Mr. Situ: Be that as it may, you agree that this does not 
spell disaster for the Reorganization Bill. 


Mr. Dirksen: I am confident that it does not. 

Of course, it would take hours to enumerate all the points in 
the Reorganization Bill, but it deals with the budget; the infor- 
mation; this liaison committee; joint hearings to save time. You 
see, we are always addressing ourselves to this question of time 
and we are still trying to perfect our working better to represent 
the constituency. That gets us back on the beam of the question 


of Congress to consider the future of Congress as an efficient 
_ instrument. 


Mr. Smitu: It has been a pleasure, colleagues, to welcome you 
to this Rounp Taste today to discuss Congress in this some- 
what confessional mood. 

We have agreed with one another, I see, that disagreements 
are themselves the lifeblood of politics and the supreme challenge 
to our faith in the virtue which knowledge constitutes. Our con- 
stituents, we agree, need more and more knowledge of us, of the 
issues, of how hard conflicts of conscience are to adjust in politics. 
As our people know more and more, their letters and their advice 
to us will naturally be more and more helpful. But we ourselves 
must learn more and more so that our services to them will be-_ 
come more and more useful. Any reorganization of Congress, or 


any bills it passes to make knowledge grow from more to more, 
is to our joint good. 
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With honesty given and knowledge ever increasing, we will 
call upon our national character for restraint, for tolerance, for 
patience, and, most of all, for continuing faith in this demo- 
cratic process. These virtues ever have been, are today, and long 
‘may be spelled out in action as one fine word—the word 
“Congress.” 


| 
: 
The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
‘entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
. of the Rounp TaBLe speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Do you agree that one of the most important needs today in making 
the important decisions which must be made in our democracy is to 
widen the dissemination of information and knowledge for both the 
citizenry and the legislators? Do you think that there is too much 
criticism at the present time of the performance of Congress? Do 
you find discouragement over Congress’s work? What is the reason 
for this tension? 


. How can congressmen establish better contact with their constit- 
uencies? What should be the role of the citizen in relation to his 
elected representatives? Whom do your congressmen represent? 


. Is representative government being tested today? Does the wise and 
prompt solution of the pressing problems today demand a stream- 
lining of the present legislative system? How far should such re- 
organization go? What is the significance of the present reorganiza- 
tion proposals? 


- What machinery has been developed by political parties for the 
guidance of the work of Congress? What would be the effect in 
strengthening party government of the proposals in the Reorganiza- 
tion Bill for minority and majority committees? What are the basic 


factors which make the maintenance of party unity in Congress 
difficult? 


. What is the relation between the Executive and Congress today? 
How would the creation of a joint legislative executive council 
change this situation? What is the nature and function of presiden- 
tial leadership in the legislative process? Discuss in relation to recent 
action on labor legislation, price control, the British loan, control of 
atomic energy, etc. 


- Who speaks for the public interest in our government today? If 
legislators have the function of representing the citizen, why have 
private groups arisen to perform some representative functions? 
What is the importance of the growth of pressure groups? What is 
their relation to party government? How do you account for the 
differing approaches toward the solution of public issues by party 
leaders and by pressure-group leaders? 


. Analyze the main provisions of the Reorganization Bill as it was 
passed by the Senate. Do you think that it provides adequately for 
the proper streamlining of congressional machinery? Discuss. 
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